t ways shall be.   Good morning.'"
"That's nothing to me, two days ago. Didn't I
tell you ? I had an old fellow, came to his own door,
might have been an Army colonel. Didn't give me a
chance to say a word. Just puffed up his cheeks and
roared at me, same as if he'd been in his own orderly-
room. 'Trouble with you unemployed men,3 he said,
cis that you won't understand that there's work to be
had if you'll only look for it. Well. Go and look for
it/ He banged the door and I nearly burst/'
Most of the male staff belonged to that curious,
unidentifiable class whose accent suggests they might
be gentlemen till their manners make it plain they are
not. They treated me with an uneasy mixture of
chivalry and good-comradeship, never quite certain
whether to tell an improper story before me, hesitating
so self-consciously on the brink of it that their diffi-
dence became more confusing than the joke could ever
have been. There was only one of whose origins I
could be sure. I first met Maurice sitting on the edge
of the office table on Friday night waiting for my pay.
Smoking was strictly forbidden in the room, but the
air was never clear of stale smoke nor the floor of ash.
Maurice jumped up beside me and offered me a cork-
tipped cigarette, and within a few minutes we were
crossing the road together in a chattering crowd for a
cup of tea at the ABC
Maurice was twenty-two years old: tall, dark and
slim, with small hands and feet, and faintly ineffective,
I learned that his mother was a Lady Maryland and
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